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most important industry of the Punjab. Its climate, its great
alluvial plains, its fertilizing rivers and its communications
with the ports of Karachi and Bombay render it specially fitted
for the production of wheat and cotton, and these are commodities
for which, as the world progresses, the demand must be constant
and increasing. I cannot lay too much stress on the wonderful
opportunity which the Punjab has of producing the special
qualities of wheat and cotton required to meet this demand.
Their supply constitutes a formidable economic problem for many
countries in the world, but the Punjab is placed in the favourable
position of being able to meet its own needs and help to fill the gap
in the world's supply also. It is not possible to over-estimate
the great importance of increased production for India, as we are
at present passing through a period where unfortunately reduc-
tion figures more prominently than production. If India pro-
duced more, not only would this increased production bring in its
train more wealth and comfort for each individual producer,
but indirectly more revenue would accrue to the State from
railway receipts, from custom duties on imports purchased in
the process of the expansion of wealth and in many indirect
ways. Those ill-omened twin stars, retrenchment and taxation,
by which the Government in hard times is often forced to steer
its course, might in such circumstances sink low in our horizon.
I may remark in a parenthesis that by retrenchment I mean in
this connection not the economical working of the Government
machine, but a forced retraction in expenditure on beneficent
activities.

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH

Judged by these tests the labours of the Punjab agricultural
department are of inestimable value, both to the Government and
to the people of the Punjab. I envy the ministers under the
reformed Government who have the beneficent activities of the
agricultural department in their charge. There can be no subject
which offers so congenial and fascinating a field for the improve-
ment of the condition of a province. I heartily endorse the
observations of Mr. Brownlie regarding agricultural research.
It is a most legitimate and worthy object for the benefactions
of generous donors. In many parts of the world scientific
research of various kinds benefit very materially from trust
funds established by private persons. India has an instance of
such generosity in the Institute of Science at Bangalore. As
regards agricultural research, I may draw attention in particular